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The Texts Used in the Grades 

IV 
Gay: Cartes de Lectures Franchises pour les enfants Americains. 
Spink: French Plays for Children (D. C. Heath). 

V 
Chapuzet & Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en Francais (D .C. Heath). 
Gay: Mon Livre de Petites Histories (W. R. Jenkins Co.). 
Spink: French Plays for Children (D. C. Heath). 

VI 
Chapuzet & Daniels: Mes Premiers Pas en Francais. 
Guerber: Contes et Legendes I (American Book Co.). 
Spink: French Plays for Children. 
Bovee: Carte Phon6tique. 

VII 
Gourio: La Classe en Francais (Ferran, Jeune, Marseille). 
Meras: Le Premier Livre (American Book Co.). 
Bovee: Carte Phon&ique. 
Bovee: Stories of Every Day Life. 



THE GERMAN ADJECTIVE AND THE USE 
OF UMLAUT IN ITS COMPARISON 

A careful examination of about thirty German grammars and 
books for beginners has disclosed, in reference to umlaut in com- 
parison of adjectives, a rather startling prevalence of mis-stat- 
ment — even at the best, very inadequate statements. Ranging 
all the way from the unqualified and incorrect statement of Pro- 
fessor Greenfield's "Summary" to the careful, but yet unsatis- 
factory, one of Professor Curme in his large "Grammar of the 
German Language," these books all leave the subject in a condition 
very cloudy for most teachers, and certainly obscure for either a 
school or college student. I quote from about one-third of the 
grammars which I have examined in the course of this study : 
i . Allen and Phillipson's A First German Grammar. 

"Many adjectives with the stem-vowel a, o, or u modify 
the stem-vowel in the comparative and superlative respect- 
ively to a, 6, or u." 
2. Bagster-Collins' First Book in German. 

"Most common adjectives of one syllable whose stem- 
vowel is a, o, or u (not au), take Umlaut in the comparative 
and superlative." 

(213) 
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3. Bishop and McKinlay's Deutsche Grammatik. 

"Die einsilbigen Beiworter mit den einfachen Stammvoka- 
len (nicht au) haben gewohnlich den Umlaut." (Eleven 
exceptions are noted.) 

4. Curme's A Grammar of the German Language. 

"A few monosyllables modify the stem vowel in the com- 
parative and superlative." (Eighteen are listed.) 

5. Greenfield's A Brief Summary of German Grammar. 

"Most monosyllables whose vowel is a, o, or u, umlaut 
in the comparative and superlative." 

6. Ham and Leonard's German Grammar. 

"Many monosyllabic stems umlaut the stem vowel in 
both comparative and superlative. ' ' (Twenty-one are listed.) 

7. Harris' A German Grammar. 

"A number of monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is 
a, o, or u (but not au) modify the vowel in the comparative 
and superlative." (Professor Harris gives a list of thirty- 
two, including gesund.) 

8. Joyness-Meissner's German Grammar. 

"Most monosyllabic adjectives whose vowel is a, o, or u 
(not au) modify the vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative." (Ten exceptions are mentioned.) 

9. Mosher and Jenney's Lern-und Lesebuch. 

"The use of the umlaut in both comparative and superla- 
tive is to be noted. It appears in the comparison of most 
of the common monosyllabic adjectives having the vowel 
a, o, or u (not au)." 

10. Vos' Essentials of German. 

"An a, o, and u of the stem in adjectives of one syllable 
are, as a rule, modified in the comparative and superlative." 

11. Zinnecker's Deutsch fur Anf anger. 

"Viele einsilbige Adjektive mit dem Stamm-vokal a, o, 
oder u haben im Komparativ und Superlativ den Umlaut." 
From the foregoing quotations, which include practically all the 
varieties of statement in the grammars investigated, it will be 
seen that the terms "most," "usually," "many," "as a rule," 
are used again and again. Only in those books suitable for 
reference but not for use in beginning classes do we find the matter 
put in a way that even approximates correctness and definiteness. 
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To the beginner in the study of German the umlaut is too great a 
novelty and too frequently a puzzle to be left under the shadow 
of such indefinite teaching. Indeed the teacher himself (or her- 
self) must, of necessity, be often vague in his presentation of the 
subject, being dependent upon authorities themselves vague. 

In the case of nouns there are in print a few excellent lists which 
make easier the students' task of pluralizing and classifying. But, 
so far as the writer is aware, there is no such complete and satis- 
factory discussion of the adjective. The following groups of 
adjectives have, therefore, been painstakingly collected and ar- 
ranged. They are, with few exceptions, from the scores of Ger- 
man texts which are so widely used in preparatory and high schools, 
and in the freshman and sophomore classes of our colleges. Con- 
sequently they will for the most part, I believe, answer the descrip- 
tion of "common monosyllables" (as above used), and, it is hoped, 
illuminate this subject to a far greater extent than has hitherto 
been attained. Exhaustiveness is not claimed for these word-lists. 
I. Umlauted stem in positive. 

There are no less than twenty-five common monosyllables 
already having umlaut in the positive degree. These are, as a 
type, entirely ignored by every grammar consulted in this study. 
This ought not to be — the beginner simply can not be expected 
to know that this positive umlauted stem carries over into the 
higher degrees. 

Nine of these twenty-five, it may be objected, are not mono- 
syllables, but are dissyllables in — e. Let it be noted, however, 
that in declension and in comparison they lose this — e and become 
in effect monosyllables. 

One further objection needs to be met. In this first list, as also 
in those that follow, occur adjectives that convey an absolute 
rather than a comparative idea. Should comparative and super- 
lative forms be implied or assumed ? The writer felt this objection 
at the outset of his task, and referred in every instance to Dudens 
Orthographisches Worterbuch and the complete Muret-Sanders 
Worterbuch. Even when compared forms were of doubtful occur- 
rence or questionable value, their existence was recognized, with 
very few exceptions, by one or both authorities. 

Keeping in view the terms "usual" and "common," one meaning 
only is coupled with each adjective. 
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13. mude — tired 

14. murbe — soft 

15. ode — desert 

16. schnode — contemptible 

17. schon — beautiful 

18. schrag — oblique 

19. schwtil — sultry 

20. sprode — brittle 

21. suss — sweet 

22. trage — inert 

23. trub — gloomy 

24. wust — desolate 

25. zah — tough 



Group one, umlauted positive. 

1. Mode— physically weak; bashful 

2. bose — bad 

3. dunn — thin 

4. durr — dry 

5. flugge — fledged 

6. fruh — early 

7. gang (und gabe) — current 

8. grun — green 

9. hubsch — pretty 

10. jah — hasty 

11. kuhl — cool 

12. kuhn — bold 

Note: No. 7 occurs also as gang. 

II. Comparative and superlative stems take on the umlaut 
as part of the process of comparison : 

Group two (always). 

1. alt — old 

2. arg — mischievous 

3. arm — poor 

4. fromm — pious 

5. grob — coarse 

6. gross — large 

7. hart — hard 

8. hoch — high 

9. jung— young 
10. kalt — cold 



11. klug — wise 

12. krank — sick 

13. kurz — short 

14. lang — long 

15. nah — near 

16. oft — frequent 

17. scharf — sharp 

18. schwach — weak 

19. stark — strong 

20. schwarz — black 

21. warm — warm 



Group three (variant). 

This list is used by good writers both with and without umlaut 

in compared forms. Those italicised are oftener modified than not. 

1. bang — timorous 5. karg — stingy 

2. blass — pale 6. nass — wet 

3. dumm — stupid 7. rot — red 

4. glatt — smooth 8. schmal — narrow 

III. Never umlaut. 



Group four. 

1. bar — nude 

2. barsch — brusque 

3. blank — shining 

4. blond — fair 

5. bloss — bare 



6. brav — worthy 

7. bunt — varicolored 

8. dumpf — hollow-sounding 

9. fahl — livid 

10. falb — pale yellow 
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11. falsch — false 

12. flach — flat 

13. flack — tepid 

14. flott — buoyant 

15. forsch — sturdy 

16. froh — glad 

17. hohl — hollow 

18. hold — gracious 

19. kahl — bald 

20. klamm — tight 

21. klar — clear 

22. knapp — tight-fitting 

23. krumm — crooked 

24. lahm — lame 

25. lass — drooping 

26. los — loose 

27. matt — languid 

28. morsch — brittle (from decay) 

29. nackt — naked 

30. platt — flat 

31. plump — clumsy 

32. prall — resilient 

33. prompt — punctual 

34. pur — unmixed 

35. rar — scarce 

36. rasch — swift 

37. roh — crude 

Numbers 1, 13, 14, 15, 25, 32, 33, 34, 39, 46, 56, 61 certainly are 
not "common" in the sense of the rules first quoted, nor can cita- 
tions be here given of their use. But both Duden and the Muret- 
Sanders Dictionary authorize them. 

Concerning monosyllabic adjectives with stem vowel a, o, or u 
(not au) it is evident, in the light of the groups here given, that a 
very different and much more comprehensive statement should 
be made in all German grammars, especially such as are so widely 
used in beginners' classes. The following is suggested: 

(a) All umlauted positive stems retain the umlaut throughout 
comparison. 

(b) Twenty-one monosyllables with a, o, or u stems add umlaut 
in the comparative and superlative. (See group two.) 

(c) Eight other monosyllables vary in respect to umlaut, cor- 
rect usage sanctions either form. (See group three.) 

(d) At least sixty-three monosyllables in a, o. u do not take on 
umlaut in comparison. (See group four.) 
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38. rund — -round(ish) 

39. sacht — gentle 

40. sanft — tender 

41. sank — heavier than water 

42. satt — full 

43. schal — unsavory 

44. schlaff — slack 

45. schlank — slender 

46. schmuck — tidy 

47. schroff — rugged 

48. starr — rigid 

49. stolz — proud 

50. strack — erect 

51. straff — taut 

52. stramm — taut (fig. — strict) 

53. stumm— dumb 

54. stumpf — blunt 

55. toll — mad 

56. vag — vague 

57. voll — full 

58. wach — alert 

59. wahr — true 

60. wohl — well 

61. wund — injured 

62. zahm — tame 

63. zart — delicate 



